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384 THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY 

cutaneous perception of movement, upon the effect of weight upon 
judgments of size, upon the relation between double-images and 
depth perception, and upon macular and extramacular color vision. 

The closing session was devoted to demonstrations of apparatus 
and of methods. The visitors were shown through the laboratory 
from workshop to garret. Professor Judd demonstrated the ap- 
paratus and methods employed in his beginners' course and in his 
kinetoscopic investigation of eye movements. Many interesting de- 
vices were exhibited and many helpful suggestions were thrown 
out. Professor Dodge demonstrated a most ingenious exposure appa- 
ratus, the essential principle of which is a transparent mirror. This 
apparatus possesses the following advantages: it is simultaneous, 
noiseless, and shows neither movement nor other distracting features ; 
the illumination of the fields, and the fixation-spot, are capable of 
wide variation; the apparatus may be used either monocularly or 
binocularly. It may be employed for experiments in color-mixing, 
in after-images, etc. This apparatus will soon be put upon the 
market. The apparatus and methods employed in the investigations 
of Messrs. Cameron, Freeman and Loomis were demonstrated in 
detail. 

The plan of standardizing certain sensory tests was discussed, 
but no action was taken. Professor Witmer's invitation to hold 
the next meeting at the University of Pennsylvania was accepted. 

J. W. Baied. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

The Religion of Ancient Greece. Jane Ellen Harrison. London: 

Archibald Constable & Co. 1905. Pp. 66. 

This admirable little volume belongs to the series ' Religions Ancient 
and Modern.' It is described by its author as " an inquiry into the nature 
of Greek religion ; an attempt to see whence it came and whither it tended, 
how it resembles and how it differs from other religions. Especially its 
object is to ask and, if it may be, to answer the question : What in Greek 
religion is characteristically Greek ? " 

The author distinguishes the two factors in religion, ritual and 
mythology, and discusses each in turn. An attempt is made to uncover 
the successive strata of Pelasgian, Hellenic and foreign elements and to 
characterize each, as well as to trace the results of fusion. To the 
student of philosophy the most interesting portions of the book will 
doubtless be those relating to the mysteries, to the influence of Pelasgian 
and Orphic ritual upon the Greek philosophers, notably Xenophanes and 
Plato, and to the moralization of the Hellenic cult-worship by the im- 
portation of an eschatology originally foreign to it. 
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It would be manifestly unfair to criticize this volume by itself, as it 
embodies in brief the conclusions arrived at in the author's larger work 
entitled 'Prolegomena to the Study of Greek Keligion.' The researches 
of the last decade have completely changed the discipline in question, but 
have left a vast number of the most important questions unsolved. Hence 
any statement made at present must be preliminary and tentative. This 
the author herself frankly acknowledges. Yet it may be said that the 
present volume is by far the best brief exposition of what we now know 
of Greek religion. W. A. Heidel. 

Wesleyan University. 

The Place of Science in Modern Civilization. Thorstein Veblen. The 

American Journal of Sociology, Vol. XL, No. 5, March, 1906. Pp. 

585-609. 

Few of all the problems involved in the current controversy over 
pragmatism are felt by all parties thereto to be so crucial for the ' new 
philosophy' as that of the motivation and the criteria of 'pure science.' 
Professor Veblen's paper is an interesting and important contribution 
to this phase of the discussion, treating of the problem, as it does, con- 
sistently and with authority from the cultural point of view. 

Modern civilization is peculiarly matter of fact and, in consistency 
with this character, its final appeal on any large question which is to be 
disposed of for good and all is taken to the scientist rather than to ' the 
lawyer, the duelist, the priest, the moralist or the college of heraldry.' 
How, then, "has this cult of science arisen? What are its cultural 
antecedents ? How far is it in consonance with hereditary human nature ? 
And, what is the nature of its hold on the convictions of civilized men ? " 

Psychologists of the pragmatic school declare that ' the idea is essen- 
tially active' and presentative of an end toward which the agent strives. 
However, all pragmatic intelligence has its roots in tropisms and in- 
stincts which can be called pragmatic only by a figure of speech, since 
they look to no conscious end, nor are they attended with any feeling of 
personal agency. " On the human plane, intelligence (the selective effect 
of inhibitive complication) may throw the response [to stimulus] into 
the form of a reasoned line of conduct looking to an outcome that shall 
be expedient for the agent. This is naive pragmatism of the developed 
kind. . . . But that is not all. The inhibitive nervous complication 
may detach another chain of response to the given stimulus, which does 
not spend itself in a line of motor conduct and does not fall into a system 
of uses." This collateral ' excess discharge ' is the source of such cultural 
phenomena as play in man (as also in animals), mythology and folk- 
lore, the development of which is effected by an ' irrelevant attention ' 
sustained by ' idle curiosity,' which contrasts markedly with the ' prag- 
matic attention ' set going by the same environing object but sustained 
by the more self-conscious interest in ways and means of gaining ends. 

Accordingly, in each successive stage of the evolution of culture we 
find two sorts of knowledge current, the pragmatic or teleological, and the 



